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RAYMOND, CHARLES WALKER (Jan.
14, i842-May 3, 1913), military engineer, was
born at Hartford, Conn., the son of Robert
Raikes and Mary Anna (Pratt) Raymond, and
a younger brother of Rossiter Worthington Ray-
mond [q.v.]. The Raymonds were descended
from Richard who was made a freeman of
Salem, Mass., in 1634. Charles's father was a
professional man of unusual versatility, and his
home life was one of culture and literary inter-
est In 1861 he was graduated from Brooklyn
Polytechnic Institute, of which his uncle, John
H. Raymond [g.v.], was president and in which
his father was for a time professor of English.
He then went to West Point and became a
student at the United States Military Academy.
While still a cadet he was commissioned lieu-
tenant of artillery and served on the staff of Gen.
D. N. Couch in the Gettysburg campaign. He
then returned to West Point and was graduated
at the head of his class in 1865, being made a
first lieutenant of engineers in June of that year.
His personality marked him as one of the out-
standing members of the corps of engineers, and
he was promoted to captain in 1867, to major in
1883, to lieutenant-colonel in 1898, to colonel in
January 1904, and to brigadier-general upon, his
retirement at his own request in June of the last-
named year.

In 1869, two years after Alaska was bought
by the United States, he was ordered to accom-
pany an expedition of American fur-traders on
the first steam vessel that went up the Yukon
River. He made one of the first maps of this
river, determined by astronomical observation
that Fort Yukon was on American soil, and
ejected the British fur-traders from that post.
His "Report of a Reconnaissance of the Yukon
River, Alaska Territory, July to September
1869" (Senate Executive Document 12,42 Cong.,
i Sess.) is well written and interesting. Through-
out most of the seventies he was an instructor at
West Point and he designed new buildings and
a water-supply system for the Academy. In 1874-
75 he was on special service in command of the
United States expedition to Tasmania to ob-
serve a transit of Venus. He published in 1881
Contributions to the Theory of Blasting, or Mili-
tary Mining, a translation of the work of Hans
Hofer von Heimhalt. During the mid-eighties
he was in charge of river and harbor improve-
ments in Massachusetts, notably at Boston, New-
buryport, and Sandy Bay. Later he was in
charge of harbor improvements at Philadelphia
and in Delaware River and Bay, including the
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construction of the Delaware breakwater, a de-
sign which he courageously advocated despite
hostile criticism. The extensive dredging opera-
tions at Philadelphia involved the removal of
several islands and gave that city a deep-sea
harbor. Other important technical work included
fortifications, bridge designs, and observations
of terrestrial magnetism. As a military and civil
engineer, he was versatile and ingenious, and he
was skilled in expressing his ideas in clear Eng-
lish. In 1888-89 he served as engineer commis-
sioner of the District of Columbia. Among the
numerous chairmanships that he held were those
of the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways
(1897) to report on routes to connect the Great
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean (for report see
House Document 149, 56 Cong., 2 Sess.), and
the American Section of the Permanent Inter-
national Commission of Navigation Congresses
(1903). As chairman of the board of engineers
that advised on the driving of the Hudson tun-
nels of the Pennsylvania Railroad, he was active,
despite failing eyesight, in adapting the design
to the serious obstacles encountered, sometimes
against the opposition of his colleagues. He pub-
lished his report to the railroad company in 1911,
and his name heads the list of engineers on the
memorial tablet in the entrance of the Pennsyl-
vania station in New York. General Goethals
held his advice in high esteem in connection with
the digging of the Panama Canal, and only Ray-
mond's failing health prevented his taking a
much more important part therein. On Nov. 8,
1866, he married Clara Wise of Brooklyn, who
died in 1901. His second wife was Alice D.
Krause, widow of Capt. William Krause, United
States Army, whom he married in 1904 and who
survived him. Two of his sons became officers
in the army.
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RAYMOND, DANIEL (1786-1849?), law-
yer, known today exclusively on account of his
highly original economic writings, was born at
or near New Haven, Conn., a descendant of a
settler of the same name at Lyme, who died in
1696. Daniel was a law pupil of the celebrated
Tapping Reeve \_q.vJ] at Litchfield, from whom
he may have learned his Federalism. In i8i4f
having settled in Baltimore, he was admitted to
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